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ABSTRACT 

The Sub-committee on Legislation of the Committee on 
Education of the Community Service Society (CSS) focuses on education 
law at the local, state and federal levels. It reviewed 617 bills on 
education submitted to the New York State Legislature. Committee on 
Education of CSS reviewed, only those bills which were of special 
interest. The Committee was particularly interested in bills relating 
to bilingual education. Similarly, the Society's support of school 
decentralization prompted interest in legislation pertaining to the 
governance and administration of public schools of Community School 
Boards. Previous policy positions in regard to education for the 
handicapped, students" rights, integration, pre-kindergarten and 
other compensatory education programs, continuing education and 
church^state issues in state aid to non-public schools, provided 
additional guidelines to the selection of bills for analysis and 
action. The bills on which the Committee took action are listed in 
the final section of this report* Included in the table of bills are 
brief descriptions, introductory numbers for Senate and Assembly 
bills, the names of legislators who introduced the bills, the type of 
CSS action and the final outcome. The bulk of the report describes 
highlights of action on education bills in the 1974 session. 
(Author/JM) 
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PREFACE 



The Committee on Education of the Conununity Service Society was es 
tablished in 1972. The main focus of this committee, one of eight 
such citizens committees in the Society's Department of Public 
Affairs, is the disadvantaged child in New York City. 

Tne Committee on Education set as its program goal the achieve- 
ment of adequate, appropriate and equal education for all children 
in the City of Nev^ York and the necessary and humane accommodation 
to special needs. Recognizing that Mnder the Constitution of the 
State of New York the Legislature has prime responsibility for 
providing "for the maintenance and support of a system of free com- 
n^on schools, wherein all the children of the state may be educated", 
the Committee established a Subcommittee on Legislation to address 
its attention to education law at the local, state and federal levels. 

A total of 18,983 bills, of which over 2000 related to educa- 
tion, came before the State Legislature in its 197^ session (includ- 
ing 10,737 bills carried over from the 1973 session). Of this 
total, 1082 bills were signed into law by the Governor and 260 were 
vetoed. 

During the session the Committee on Education of CSS reviewed 
only those bills which were of special interest. Having begun an 
in-depth study of programs for pupils with English language diffi- 
culty in New York City public schools, the Committee was particular- 
ly interested in bills relating to bilingual education. Similarly, 
the Society's support of school decentralization prompted interest 
in legislation pertaining to the governance and administration of 
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public schools, particularly'' with reference to the coTnposition, 
rights and responsibilities of Community School Boards. 

Previous policy positions in regard to education for the 
handicapped, students' rights, integration, pre-kindergarten and 
other compensatory education programs, continuing education and 
church-state issues in state aid to non-public schools; provided 
additional guidelines to the selection of bills for analysis and 
action. 

In total, 617 bills dealing with education were reviewed. 
Thirty- two legislative memoranda were issued, covering 58 bills 
and one resolution. These included 21 messages of support and 
11 of opposition to legislative measures. Of those supported by 
CSS, four were signed into law and another was incorijorated in 
the new state aid to education lav:. Of those we opposed^ one be- 
came law and another was enacted after it was amended, removing the 
objectionable provisions. The balance died in committee. 

The bills on which the Committee took action are listed in 
the final section of this report. Included in the table of bills 
are brief descriptions, introductory numbers for Senate and Assembly 
bills, the names of legislators who introduced the bills, the type 
of CSS action support, oppose or recommendation for change 
and the final outcome, including the chapter numbers of bills signed 
.into law. 

VJhat follows are highlights of action on education bills in 
the 197^1 session. 



EDUCATION LEGISLATION IN imi YORK 3TATE 
A Reviev; of Key Issues in 197^ 

As was anticipated in an election year, the 197^ legislative 
session produced a significant increase in stale aid to local school 
districts through passage of a revision of the state aid formula; 
private colleges will benefit from increased tuition assistance to 
their students; and non-public elementary and secondary schools also 
received a new state aid package. 

On the other hand, sorely needed reforms in relation to proce- 
dures for Community School Board elections, equalization of financ- 
ing of education bet^^een rich and joor districts, and state responsi- 
bility for meeting the needs of children whose first language is 
other than English did not gain popularity in Albany's legislative 
halls and no significant action was taken. 
Education for the Handicapped 

Among the legislative priorities for 197^ set by the Committee 
on Education of CSS was the expansion of educational services to 
meet the needs of handicapped children. It was obvious, as the 
legislative session vra.s undei^way, that this was also of major con- 
cern to many of our state representatives and the largest bulk of 
education bills introduced (though not passed) was related to this 
pop^olation. Almost one-third of the legislative memoranda issued 
by the Society's Committee on Education, often in concert with the 
Committee on Health, re.lated to such bills. 

The Committee supported: 

measures which would have provided for the placcm.ent of handi- 
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caj-pod children in classes on the basis of commonality in 
educational, social and/or emotional needc, detomiined by 
the children's level of ability and functioning, rather than 
the deterr.ininc factor in placement being the similarity of 
handicapping conditions (S.5992/A.7651); 

legislation to mandate teacher-training courses for all 
prospective teachers to prepare them for identifying and 
helping children v7ho have learning disabilities not sufficieri - 
ly handicapping to require special class placement (A, 11255) and 

~ bills to permit establishment of pre-kinde^-garten programs for 
handicapped children starting at Uie age of three (S.5991/A.7635; 
S.7170/A.3524), 

The teacher-training bill died in committee. The others mentioned 
above passed the Senate, but \.-re not reported out of committees 
in the Assembly. An early childhood education bill which did pass 
and gained approval of the Governor was one which \7ill provide full 
state financing for the education of deaf children under the age 
of three in approved institutions (A.33UO; Chapter IO66). 

The Society also supported, with recommendations, legislation 
which would have provided state aid for work- study programs for 
handicapped students, aged fourteen and over, ^.^ho could benefit there- 
by. It was the Committee's view that such training vrauld assist 
handicapped youth to become more self-sufficient and gain confidence 
in their ability to function on a job, enhance their self-image and 
serve as a motivating factor for continuing their education. 
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ITio rocommondations called for appropriate educational and vo- 
cational guidance in ruch a program and the provision of transportation 
to and from the training sites (S.7971/A.9527). However, the bills 
died in conuidttees of "both chambers. 

A measure opposed by two of the Society's Committees, Education 
and Health, had a worthy purpose — that of early screening and evalu- 
ation for handicapping conditions but was severely flawed on several 
counts (S.8255/A.9723). It would have mandated universal testing of all 
kindergarten or first-grade entrants, leaving to each school district 
the selection of the tests to be used. The Coirjnittees noted that 
judgements about the child's general behavior would have been made at 
the traumatic moment of his being separated from parents, possibly for 
the first time, and introduced to the strange atmosphere of school. 
Not only do adequate tests not exist to measure all of the factors 
described in the proposed legislation, but testing for emotional dis- 
turbance, "cultural disadvantage" and undefined learning disabilities 
upon entrance to school could well be a disservice to children and 
encourage early labeling, rather than responsible and professional 
diagnosis and prescription. Group screening tests are not suitable 
for picking up the subtleties that a trained teacher and clinician 
could, through evaluation based on observation and interaction idth 
the child over a period of time. Children do not develop uniformly 
and evaluation of their skills and behavior on entry to school would 
not necessarily reflect disablin^^ learning impediments. Moreover, 
the measure made no provision for follow -through and remediation, 
once the "diagnosis" was made. 
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Tlie Society, referring to the Fleischraann Commission's recom- 
mendation for a statewide network of multi-disciplinary diagnostic 
teams (at an estimated cost of U8 million dollars, compared to the 
one million which this legislation would have provided), proposed 
the selection of two or three model districts in which a carefully 
designed program of teacher training, diagnostic techniques and 
remediation could be developed to serve subsequently as a guide for 
other school districts. 

In response to some of the criticism leveled not only by 
Community Service Society^ but in similar vein by other concerned 
organizations, the bills were amended to eliminate the testing for 
so-called "cultural disadvantage" and to change the requirement 
for teisting on entrance to kindergarten to testing "in conjunction 
with kindergarten programs", but not enough was changed to warrant 
support. The amended bill passed the Senate but died in committee 
in the Assembly. 

The major problem regarding education of the handicapped, hov:- 
ever, was the financial problem -- that of insufficient support. 

Led by CSS, a New York City Ad Hoc Coalition for Education 
of the Handicapped was formed in February of this year, having 
as its primary objective the provision of special education for 
all handicapped children not currently served in either public 
or private schools. Based on the 1970 census, the Fleischmann 
Commission's conservative estimate of the number of handicapped 
children in New York State not receiving any special services was 
about 200,000. 

^ The New York State Commission oh the Quality, Cost and Financing 
of Elementary and Secondary Education 
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As of the start of 197^^ New York State was the only state 
in the nation v/hich provided neither extra weighting in its state 
aid formula nor categorical aid to local school districts for 
the education of handicapped children. The only special state 
funding for such children was earmarked for private schools ^/hich 
were educating those for whom "no adequate public facilities for 
instruction" existed. Only 7300 handicapped children (less than 
three percent of the total school enroLlinent of such children) 
attended these private schools. 

The Fleischmann Coramission' s report had recommended a weighted 
avera^^e of 2.05 for special education of handicapped children attend- 
ing public schools in this state. 

Representatives from CSS and other groups in the Ad Hoc Coalition 
visited key legislators in Albany in iiiid-March to press for a state 
aid formula which would have allotted double the amount of aid for 
the education of handicapped children as compared to the non-handi- 
capped. The Society supported legislation which would have increased 
the weighting factor to 2.05 (A. 11259), or alternatively to 2.00 
(A.II32U). V/hile these specific measures died in committee, the con- 
cept of the double weighting was included in a bill establishing a 
novr state aid formula for education t;hich was passed at the end of 
April, ijinder a Message of Necessity from the Governor, and signed 
into law (S. 10539; Chapter 2kl). 

The new state aid formula also provides special calculations 
for severely handicapped pupils attending srjecial schools in the 
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"Bij Five*' city school districts or for whom such school districts 
contract for services, and for occupational education programs for 
upper grade children with handicapping conditions in these large 
city districts. 

The Governor, in one of his memoranda accompanying approval of 
a bill, estimated that of the $307 million state aid increase for 
education (in the Cnapter 2kl provisions), $90 million is earmarked 
i"or the education of the handicapped. 

CGS had also supported bills to increase the annual tuition grant 
for handicapped children receiving instruction outside of the public 
school system. For several years dui^ing which costs had escalated, 
the state Grants had remained at $2000 per child. VJhile we believe 
it would be in the besb interest of handicapped children to be edu- 
cated with their peek's in their o\7n local community, until such time 
as all local school districts can provide suitable staff, facilities 
and appropriate programs for these children, we continue to support 
the allocation of public funds to assist the families who arr faced 
with high tuition costs to educate their children in the private 
''UU07" schools. 

Therefore, legislation to raise the tuition grants, either to 
$2500 or to $3000 annually, received support from the Society 
(G.7399/A.8673; A. 11261). 

Tne increase to $?500 v^as approved by the Legislature and signed 
into law by the Governor (A.8673-A; Chapter 982). 
Bilingual Education 

The Society's Committee on Education has also been deeply con- 
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ccrned about the educational deprivation of another segment or the 
cchool population, handicapped not by physical, mental or emotional 
disabilities, but by virtue of having a language dominance other than 
Snp;lish and attending classes where the language of instruction is 
only in llnglish. 

I3eginning in the Spring of 1973, the Committee had undertaken a 
study of prcc.rams for pupils with English language difficulty in 
New York City public schools. V/hile this was a year-long project, 
much pertinent information had been obtained before the start of the 
197^^ legislative session and the Committee's recommendations were 
formulated before the session closed. Tlie Society's recently pub- 
lished "Report on Bilingual Education" was based on data obtained from 
Board of Education reports, interviews with bilingual educators and 
researchers, federal legislation and statutes of other states, analy- 
sis of evaluations of selected bilingual programs which had been pre- 
pared by independent agencies, and observations of "bilingual programs" 
in 17 Mew York City schools. 

VJe foiind that, generally. New York City students who came from 
homes where English was not the dominant language were functioning 
several years below their grade level; at least half of the students 
so identified v^ere receiving no special language instruction during 
1973«7U; lov: reading scores and high dropout rates characterized 
this school population; and the proportion of pupils v;ith English 
language difficulties had increased from nine percent to thirteen 
percent of the total school enrolLfnent (and now number almost 150,000) 
during the past decade. Although two-thirds of these pupils are from 
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Spanish- speaking homes, a sizable number are from homes where the 
dominant language is Italian, French, Chinese, Greek and other 
foreign languages. 

Hie effort of the city school system to help such students 
was clearly inadequate. Most of the programs wb"' operat- 
ing were developed only because federal and limioeu state aid 
funds were earmarked for that purpose. 

The report calls for action by the State Legislature to man- 
date the provision of bilingual instruction for those pupils whose 
difficulties with the English language prevent their meaningful 
participation in classes where the language of instruction is 
English only. Five other states have already enacted such manda- 
tory legislation. Of the bills introduced in the New York State 
Legislature in 197U, two different bilingual education measures 
were passed by both houses and sent to the Governor for executive 
action (S.I563-A; A.9616-A). The one which the Governor signed in- 
creases the period during which bilingual instruction may be given 
from three years to six yeprs, provided approval is obtained from the 
State Commissioner of Education (S.1563-A; Chapter 1052). 

The bill which was vetoed had been preferred by the Society 
even though the extension of time permitted such programs would 
have been only four years. The bill had other virtues, incorpor- 
ating several of the recommendations endorsed by the CSS Committee 
on Education. These included permitting school districts to es- 
tablish continuing bilingual programs for each language group; 
enabling a pupil whose school did not have a bilingual program in 
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his language category to attend classes in a school which did, 
with parental consent; requiring districts to develop a "com- 
prehensive plan for the evaluation" of its bilingual programs; 
and requiring districts to include information on the language 
dominance of each child in the school census. Moreover, the 
vetoed bill maintained authority at the local district level 
rather than requiring the State Commissioner of Education to rule 
on every individual case. The veto message indicated State Edu- 
cation Depar ,ment preference for the other bill because of the 
controQling provision which requires sta"*^ approval on a student- 
by-student basis. The argument proffered was that an across-the- 
board extension of the time limit was less desirable in that it 
might delay transition to English language instruction. 

Other legislation, which the Society supported (S. 7195/^*8603) 
and which became law, requires that qualifj'-ing examinations ad- 
ministered by the New York City Board of Examiners for bilingual 
teachers be given not only in English and Spanish^ as previously 
provided, but in "any other appropriate second language". This 
is essential to meet the instructional needs of children in other 
language groups (S.7195; Chapter 31). 
Students^ Rights 

Opposed by the Society was a measure to extend from five to 
ten days the period for which a principal could suspend a pupil 
\dthout a hearing (S.iiS^68-A/A.^5Ul-B). Such procedure was viewed 
as denying the constit\it3onal guarantee of due process and as \in- 
sound educationally. 

- 11 - 
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A 1969 CSS study of suspensions in one New York City school 
district found that 72 percent of the students suspended were be- 
tween the ages of six and thirteen, and disproportionately Black 
and Puerto Rican. Since then considerable evidence has been 
gathered to challenge the suspension process. 

The suspension bill died in coimnittee in both the Assembly and 
Senate . 
Busing 

Strong opposition was also raised by CSS against an anti-busing 
resolution jointly introduced in both Houses (Joint Res. #70). Main- 
taining that educational policy should not be politicized in this 
fashion, the Society took issue with the inflarunatory language which 
suggested that integration leads to '^constant friction, riots, demon- 
stration and violence". Not only is such a statement unfounded, but 
it tends to exacerbate interracial friction, divides communities and 
inhibits rational attempts to provide equal educational opportunities. 

The resolution died in committee. 
Continuing Education 

Support WES voiced for an amendment to the Education Law which 
-would permit provision of basic continuing education programs in 
other than night schools (S.71C6/A.8521). Noting that changing 
work shifts, the hesitancy of older citizens to go out at night, 
and the daytime underutilizatlon of many school buildings due to the 
falling birthrate, all provided arguments for lifting such restric- 
tions, the Society urged passage of this measure. However, the bill 
died in committee. 

- 1? - 
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CSS also supported several bills irtiich would have empowered 
boards of education to conduct approved pre-kindergarten programs 
for children between the ages of three and five, designed to pro- 
vide compensatory educational experience for them {S.h^QO, S.500if, 
A. 156^0* These bills all died in committee. 
Compensatory Education and State Aid 

Other bills were introduced which related to providing com- 
pensatory education for those whose poverty contributed to educational 
deprivation. One would have permitted remedial instruction on week- 
ends in the public schools (A.3C6U). Others were aimed at updating 
reading test score data and poverty census data on which State Urban 
Aid allocations were based (S.7107; S.9225/A. 11159; A.lOllO). The 
Society supported these and opposed an attempt to eliminate the 
criterion of poverty for State Urban Aid {S.7lh5/A.Qkl5). All these 
measures died in committee. 

Also supported were several bills to base state aid on total 
school registers rathe.r than on average daily attendance (S.26i/A.106; 
A. 8756). Since staffing and school budgets are predicated on the 
full register and absentees require additional supportive services 
to encourage their participation in school, the effect of the WADA 
(weighted average daily attendance) formula is to .reduce support 
for those students who are in regijlar attendance. 

The bills died in committee, but were somewhat offset by a 
new state aid formula. 
State Aid Formula 

A new $307 million public school aid package, sent to the 
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Legislature at the end of April, with a Message of Necessity from 
the Governor, was passed almost unanimously. Chapter 2^1 represents 
the first major formula change since the "Diefendorf formula" was 
enacted a dozen years ago, and was based largely on the recommenda- 
tions of a special Task Force representing the Regents, the Legis- 
lature and the Governor. 

Because of the manner in which the state aid bill was pre- 
sented to the Legislature, there was no opportunity for public 
appraisal of its contents, but it did include special aid for those 
pupils in the public schools who need special help and for whom the 
cosiss are thereby greater. 

VJhile eliminating some categorical aid, such as the previously 
mentioned State Urban Education aid, the new formula has built in 
special weightings of 25 percent more in state aid for education- 
ally disadvantaged pupils than the average weighting per pupil, 100 
percent more for handicapped pupils, 12 percent for summer session 
pupils, and a 50 percent weighting for evening school pupils pre- 
paring for a high school diploma. The latter two categories had 
not previously been cover l by state aid. 

The formula raises the ceiling on which aid is paid from $860 
-to $1200 per pupil and is based on full-year attendance rather than 
on selected pericls of attendance; and "borough aid" will be con-- 
tinued for New York City. 

Secondary school pupils (grades seven through tvjelve) will be 
weight-d at 1.25 but only for the 197^-75 school year. After that 
the extra 25 percent weighting will be dropped. 



The additional state aid lor disadvantaged pupils, handicapped 
pupils and the special aid which the '*Big Five" cities will receive 
for the severely handicapped and for occupational education prograins 
must be used for such pupils in accordance with regulations to be 
issued by the State Commissioner of Education and may not be used to 
reduce local tax support. 

School districts, under the new law, are also authorized to 
contract with private accredited schools anjrwhere within the State of 
New York for the special education of handicapped children. 

The new formula increases per-pupil operating aid for every 
district (from a minimum of eight percent to a maximum of fifteen per- 
cent) and stems the decline in the state's sharing of the costs of 
public education. The state's contribution to education had gone 
down steadily since the "Diefendorf formula" was approved in I962. 
At that time the state's share was ^^-9 percent ;by 1973-7^ it had gone 

■X- 

dov/n to 39^1 percent, the level of support prevailing prior to the 
Diefendorf formula. The new formula raises this to ^1 percent^? which 
is still below the national average of state support (^3 percent')*^ 
New York City public schools, though reaping a dollar increase, vdll 
receive a lesser percentage of the total state aid apportioned than 
it had previously, the new formula being more favorable to suburban 
school districts. 

^ So>^rce: "Estimates of School Statistics, 1973-7^^", National Educa- 
tion, as reported in Compact, July/August 197^, bimonthly maga- 
zine of the Education Commission of the States 

^'^ "Legislative Review", Vol. No. 15, May 27, 197^ 
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state Aid to Non-Public Schools 

The Con)inunity Service Society has long opposed the use of pub- 
lic funds for nonpublic sectarian schools, basing its opposition 
on constitutional, social and educational grounds. In view of the 
actions of the United States Supreme Court in the past four years, 
striking do\m a series of Nev7 York State statutes which were aimed 
at providing state aid, in a variety of forms, to religiously 
dominated schools, the Society's Committee on Education was dis- 
mayed by the persistent support of such programs by the Regents, 
the Governor and the majority of the Legislature. 

In the 197^ session, the Society opposed several measures to 
aid nonpublic schools. The major bill, requested by the Regents 
and the Governor, was a nev/ "mandated services" aid program 
(S. 86 35/A. 105^+8; A.lOkkl)^ carrying appropriations of over $8 million 
of state funds to reimbiirse nonpublic schools for state -mandated 
testing and record-keeping. The Society pointed out that this was 
similar to an act previous]^ passed in New York State and subse- 
quently invalidated by the high court; contended that this was a 
further attempt to subvert both federal and state constitutional 
provisions for separation of church and state; and maintained that 
such action diverted the staters limited finejicial resources from 
its obligation to support essential public services. 

Despite the opposition of CSS and a host of other civic, 
religious, and educational organizations, the legislation passed 
and was signed into law by the Governor (A.IO5U8; Chapter 50?). 
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Another bill would have amended the Education Lav to re- 
define ^'health and welfare services" (which must be provided to 
all children, v/hether attending public or nonpublic schools), 
to include "supportive education and tutorial assistance", as 
well as various pupil personnel services (S.7^3Va*8395). The 
Society, citing Article XI, Section 3 of the New York State Con- 
stitution, which specifically prohibits the use of any public 
funds for education in sectarian schools, and court decisions 
which declared unconstitutional similar statutes of other states, 
urged defeat of this measure. It died in committee. 

Nonpublic schools will benefit from a new law which requires 
bhat transportation be provided for their pupils who reside up 
to fifteen miles from the school they attend (S.IO808; Chapter 755) 
The limit had been ten miles. 

Other legislation, affecting both public and nonpublic schools 
included a "dual enrollment" measure, requiring boards of educa- 
tion to accept into public school classes nonpublic school pupils 
whose parents wish to enroll them for vocational education, or 
for special education for the handicapped. The pupils thus en- 
rolled are to be assigned to regular classes and not segregated 
from public school pupils; they are to be counted for state aid 
purposes; and transportation is to be provided between the non- 
public and public school. This was passed and signed into law 
(A.IO5U9-A; Chapter 593). 

Several bills were also introduced to redefine a "textbook" 
in Education Law, with such definition applicable to the textbook 
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loan law which requires boards of education to purchase and loan 
textbooks to all pupils in elementary and secondary schools, public 
and nonpublic (state funds are provided for such purpose). The 
proposed definitions included fiLnstrips, video tape, records, cas- 
settes and other visual or audiovisual aids, as -vrell as paperbacks, 
workbooks and laboratory manuals and "other instructional r.aterials" 
(A.6672-A; S.7^33/a.83S6; a. 9195). 

\<Pn±le CSS did not object in principle to expanding the defini- 
tion for categorical aid to the public schools, it did oppose the 

/ 

legislation's applicability to nonpublic schools. The Society noted 
that the textbook loan law had been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court because secular textbooks, approved foi' public school use, were 
to be loaned to individual students on their request and therefore 
this was not construed as aid to a school. Hov;ever, in its opposi- 
tion to the proposed changes, the agency stated that the items to be 
included under the heading of "textbooks*' are typically provided 
for school classrooms or resource centers rather than individual 
students and consequently would represent unconstitutional aid to 
nonpublic schools. The term "other instructional materials" is so 
open-ended as to permit all forms of classroom equipment. 

Several of these bills died in committee. One which survived 
was amended to eliminate references to filinstrips, video tapes, records 
and other visual or audiovisual aids. It then passed and was signed 
into law by the Governor (A. 6672-3; Chapter hhh). Tlie textbook defini- 
tion now covers paperback books, workbooks or manuals^ as well as hard- 
cover books, which a pupil is required to use as a text or text-sub- 
stitute » 
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A law also passed which provides emergency state aid to 
school districts for costs incurred by the closing of nonpublic 
schools when the resulting increase in enrollment in the district's 
public schools exceeds 100 students (A.11956-A; Chapter 569 )• 
Governance and Administration 

Of major interest to the Committee on Education, as the Legis- 
lative Session opened in January 197^, were needed reforms in the 
Decentralization Law, particularly with reference to procedures 
for electing Community School Board members and clarification of the 
powers and responsibilities of the Central Board and Community School 
Boards. 

In the wake of general dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
1973 CSB elections. State Commissioner of Education E^/ald B. Nyquist 
had appointed former Regent Max J, Rubin to conduct an inquiry and 
to make recommendations for reform. Public hearings were held in the 
I fall of 1973, not only by Mr. Rubin, but also by the Assembly's 
Education Committee, presided over by Mrs. Constance E. Cook, its 
chairman. The latter hearing dealt with all aspects of the Decen- 
tralization Law. 

Despite keen interest and citizen support for reform, legis- 
lation introduced in April at the request of the State Education 
Department , which encompassed Mr. Rubin's recommendationc, did 
not gain legislative support. As often happens with an omnibus 
bill, the number and variety of proposed amendments was such that 
opposition to one or another was raised and support was thereby 
split. 
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The reforms which the Conanittee on Education, in concert with 
other civic groups, endorsed would have provided for establishment 
of a separate commission to administer the CSB elections, pro- 
tected against the intrusion of partisan politics in school board 
elections, provided permanent registration for parents to vote in 
school board elections, prohibited employees of any Community 
School district or the Board of Education from serving on a Com- 
munity School Board because of possible conflict of interest, and 
filled vacancies through a recount of the original proportional 
representation votes. 

The latter two proposals were introduced as separate bills 
and were supported by the Society. The conflict of interest bills 
died in committee (S.7852/A.3623). The proposal for filling va- 
cancies passed the Senate, but died in the Assembly (S.7382/A.8617). 

At present vacancies are filled by a majority vote of the 
remaining school board members, followed by a special election if 
the term extends beyond the end of the calendar year. This has 
caused disputes and positions have remained unfilled because of an 
even-numbered split among remaining board members. Mr. Rubin pro- 
posed filling vacancies by appointment by the Chancellor. However, 
most civic groups shared the view of the Society that the recount 
method was more in keeping with the aim of the proportional repre- 
sentation election system. The effect of the proposed procedure 
would be to elect candidates who would have been elected if the 
vacating member or members had not run in the first place. Another 
advantage would have been the savings to the taxpayers of the con- 
siderable expense required by special elections. 
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Wiile Mr. Rubin had proposed a separate commission to adminis- 
ter CSB elections (consisting of three unpaid commissioners, one 
appointed by the Mayor, one by the Board of Education and the third 
by the State Commissioner of Education) and a permanent administra- 
tive unit, with such agencies to be created within the existing 
corporate structure of the Board of Education., another bill 
introduced in the Senate towards the end of the session would have 
placed all authority for governing the elections within the Board 
of Elections and eliminated from existing state law any role or 
responsibility of the Board of Education in this regard. 

Opposed by civic groups because it was viewed as a vehicle 
for intruding partisan politics in the school board elections, 
the bill failed to pass. 

Other bills limiting the powers of Community School Boards or 
othend.se affecting the governance and administration of schools in 
New York City, included one which would have transferred from Com- 
munity School Boards to the Central Board the authority to appoint 
district superintendents, principals and other supervisory staff 
(S.1055-A.) and another measure which would have required the CSB's 
to obtain the advice and consent of the Central Board in the ap- 
pointment and assignment of supervisory personnel (S.7OII/A. 10299)* 

The Society opposed both attempts to diminish the authority 
of the Community School Boards. Neither bill succeeded. 

On the other hand, CSS supported legislation which would have 
enhanced the ability of a Community School Board to take advantage 
of a provision for an alternative hiring method for teachers, dis- 
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reRardiriR the Board of Examiners' eligibility lists, for schools 
ranking very low in reading (s.626o/A.7910). These bills also died 
in committee. 

Measures to eliminate the Bureau of Attendance in New York dty 
were also supported by the Society (S. 785 V^* 9^31), but died in 
coipjnittee- \^ile we recognize the need for a structure to monitor 
the attendance of children in the public schools, other sections of 
the Education Law make adequate provision for this and the Bureau is 
an expensive anachronism, unique to New York City and inconsistent \ri.th 
decentralization. 

An amendment limiting the term of the Chancellor and any Community 
Superintendent to not more than one year beyond the term of office of 
the city board or Community School Board, respectively, which had con- 
tracted for their services, was supported by the Society. The over- 
lapping of the chief administrator's term by one year provides con- 
tinuity to a school district, but there had been instances of three 
or four-year contracts for supervisors made by boards which themselves 
have a term of two years, thereby severely restricting the powers of 
the succeeding boards (S.7336/A.86o8). 

This measure passed and was signed into law by the Governor 
(A. 8603 ; Chapter 136). 

Other Legislative Action in the 197^ Session Affecting Education 
As previously indicated, the CSS Committee on Education se- 
lected bills for review and for action consonant with its program 
goals and areas of major interest or concern. Its selectivity, how- 
ever, should not be construed as reflecting on the importance of other 
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educational issues which received legislative attention. The 197^ 
session produced additional legislation and executive action which 
will affect educational opportunity, policy^ and governance in the 
future. \^hile the Committee took no position on these, no review 
of this past session would be complete without reference to these 
other changes in the Education Law. 

Higher Education: Chapter 832 provides for over 500 additional 
Regents College scholarships to be awarded to ensure that at least 
one such scholarship would be granted for every kO graduates of every 
public and nonpublic high school in the state. 

Chapter 9k2 provides for a "tuition assistance program" (TA?) 
to replace the Scholar Incentive Program. Tuition grants to college 
students will be awarded on a sliding scale based on family income. 
For students entering private colleges, the maximum grant \r±ll be 
$1500^^^ the minimon $100^ with no grant awarded to those whose net 
taxable income is $20,001 or more; for those entering state colleges, 
the maximum will be $650 and the minimum of $100 will be applied to 
those half-way do\m the scale of income used in the private college 
computation. In other words, a private college freshman whose 
family's net taxable income is $10 5 000 would receive a $950 tuition 
grant, but such a freshman in a State university school would re- 
ceive the minimum grant of $100. Assistance to the latter group 
also stops with a $20,001 net taxable family income. The maximum 
grant for a comm- Aty college student is $600. 

Income of parents will not be a factor in the case of self- 
supporting "emancipated minors". 
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The nov/ law, aimed at effecting a reduction in the gap 
between public and private college tuioon, is expected to encourage 
increased enrolLnent in the private colleges* Additional assistance 
is also provided to private medical and dental schools. 

To administer the higher education grants and loans, a new 
New York State Higher Education Services Corporation was created. 
Tbe Governor has since appointed J. Wilmer Mrandon as president 
of the new corporation. 

Long~L.ought legislation which ^''ould have transferred super- 
visory jurisdiction over the eight comunity coU.eges in New York 
City from the State University to the Board of Higher Education 
was vetoed by the Governor. 

Miscellaneous : Chapter I9 reduces the term of office of the 
Regents from fifteen years to seven years. 

Chapter 1002 permits senior citizens (60 years of age and 
ovei ) to audit courses at public colleges in the State University 
of New York, on a space -available basis, without tuition and with- 
out earning credit. 

Chapter IU9 permits teaching experience in nonpublic srhools 
to satisfy the experience requirement for certification as a 
superintendent of schools or member of a board of examiners. 

Chapters 735 and 736 reduce the probationaiy period for 
public school teachers from five to three years. 

The follovTing table is a svr^mar;^'' of the education bills on 
which the Committee on Education of the Community Service Society 
took action. Copies of the CSS memoranda are available on request. 
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